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THE DECORATION OF OUR HOMES. 
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I. — THE SERVANTS' QUARTERS. 

HVERYTHING in a house as to the 
interior decoration depends upon 
the aspect of the rooms and the 
purposes to which they are to be 
applied. For all down-stairs quar- 
ters and offices the great thing 
to be sought is plenty of light and 
fresh air, and surfaces which shall 
not attract or allow dirt to settle on them. It is not my 
purpose to go into the question of kitchen and scullery 
arrangements, farther than to suggest that glazed earth- 
enware sinks and washing-pans shall be used in place of 
stone or zinc, because they are so much more easily kept 
clean ; that car- 
pets or oil-cloths 
shall be loose, so 
as to be easily 
and frequently re- 
moved ; that, if 
the floors be of 
wood, they shall 
be well painted 
and put into thor- 
oughly good con- 
dition, so that they 
may be kept scru- 
pulously scrub- 
bed, so white that 
one " could eat 
one's dinner off 
them," as the old 
text used to be. 
Stone floors can, 
of course, always 
be kept fresh and 
clean. There is in 
modern houses in 
Madrid a kind of 
scagliola in com- 
mon use which is 
better than any 
kind of wall I 
have ever seen. 
It is of extremely 
high polish, and 
as smooth as glaz- 
ed tiles, with the 
advantage that 
there are no divi- 
sions where dirt 
can lodge. It is 
capable of being 
washed every day, 
if need be. It is 
generally white, 
but sometimes of 
a warm cream 
color or pale blue. 
Nothing nicer is 

possible for passages, bath-rooms and kitchen offices. 
Failing some glazed wall of this kind, perhaps paint is 
on the whole the most serviceable, since it also can be 
washed down from time to time. 

It should not be too much to expect that a master 
and mistress who respect their servants should try to 
make their quarters as bright and cheerful as possible. 
Nothing is prettier or more cosy than a well-appointed 
kitchen with its bright tiles, its rows of polished copper 
or brass pans, and all its homely but appropriate deco- 
rations, displayed as a good cook is proud to display 
them. Nor is it very much to ask that some little 
thought should be expended on the servants' hall, to 
make it cheerful and comfortable, instead of being, 
as it too often is, the place of banishment of all the old 
dusty and moth-eaten furniture of the house. What is 
popularly known as " high art" is not, as a rule, appre- 



ciated in the servants' hall. These people, who have 
not the fear of " society " before their eyes, have the 
courage to call things dingy and dirty, which their 
mistress dares not acknowledge are distasteful to her, be- 
cause she is afraid of losing her character as an educat- 
ed and artistic woman. Let the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the servants' hall, then, be as bright as you please ; 
there is no need for it to be gaudy or in bad taste ; there 
is perfect harmony to be obtained from the combina- 
tion of the purest primary colors, if scientifically bal- 
anced — but to this question I shall come farther on. The 
gradual and imperceptible education of the eye to what 
is good and artistic is of value to all, and if you can edu- 
cate your servants by their surroundings to appreciate 
beauty, you will be saved much trouble, without expend- 
ing any special thought about it, in the arrangement of 
your own rooms. " The eye sees what it brings with 
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it the power of seeing," and if your servants are trained, 
unconsciously to themselves, by familiarity with good 
combination, they will appreciate and assist your efforts 
to make the upper rooms all that an artist would desire. 
The best furnished room would be spoiled by a careless 
servant arranging the furniture or the hangings badly, 
and though, as a rule, a lady superintends this kind of 
arrangement in her own house, there is an obvious ad- 
vantage in having servants who have taste themselves 
and know when a thing is right or wrong. This they 
can never have while in their own quarters they are 
accustomed to incongruity, ugliness and disorder. Let 
their rooms be made good, harmonious and orderly, 
and they will appreciate artistic arrangements in the 
rest of the house. Every one knows the transformation 
that takes place in the taste of the lady's maid— from 
association with her mistress — in dress. It is the same 



with other things, and a servant takes as much pride 
in a really well-furnished house as her master does. 

II. — THE HALL. 

If you build your own house you may have a spacious 
hall ; or you may be fortunate enough to meet with an 
old house having one already. Sometimes it is possible, 
by sacrificing a room and making a fresh entrance, to 
fit one in a house which has been built with only a nar- 
row entry. Nothing is so charming, and nothing gives 
such an air of comfort and style to a house as a good 
spacious hall, and if it runs up the height of the house, 
so as to be lighted from the roof, and has a gallery lead- 
ing to the bedrooms on one or two sides, it will be bet- 
ter still. A hall of this kind in England is generally the 
informal meeting-place of the household. It is here 
that the first fires are lighted in the chilly evenings 

while it is still too 
early in the season 
to bear them in 
the sitting-rooms. 
Here, - frequently, 
afternoon tea is to 
be found. And in 
hot weather the 
hall is often the 
coolest place in the 
house, and a fa- 
vorite lounge for 
the gentlemen. It 
should therefore 
be furnished with 
a view to its some- 
what nondescript 
requirements. 

The flooring of 
a hall of this de- 
scription may be 
laid in squares of 
marble or stone, 
but by far the most 
beautiful flooring 
is. the old Roman 
mosaic of vitrified 
stars which has 
been so success- 
fully revived in 
late days. If this 
is considered too 
cold, and wood is 
preferred, there is 
a very good wood 
mosaic, which is 
not by any means 
very expensive, 
and which may be 
laid over a stone 
floor ; or the 
boards, after hav- 
ing been planed 
and the joints fit- 
ted in, may be 
stained a dark 
color and afterward varnished to protect them. In the 
name of art, I must protest against all species of imita- 
tion parquetry or mosaic — mere veneers laid on canvas — 
an unworthy and cheap imitation of the real thing. Let 
it be understood at once that he who would furnish his 
house artistically eschews every form of deceitful imita- 
tion. Where a hall is already floored with stone, some- 
thing may be done in the way of ornamentation by cut- 
ting out lines at a certain distance from the wall and 
filling them in with red or blue cement ; but, if the stones 
are good, they are perhaps better left alone, and if uneven 
or discolored, ornament of this kind will only attract the 
eye to their defects. There remains, of course, the 
ordinary tiled flooring, which has the advantage of 
being most easily kept clean, but it is generally less 
pleasing than any of those above-mentioned. If tiles are 
chosen, they should be of a low tone of color — dull red, 
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blue, or chocolate — and the design a strictly conven- 
tional or rather geometrical one. 

The floor of the hall, whatever it is of, should be 
covered with rugs, which can be easily and constantly 
lifted and shaken, and the floor beneath washed. For 
a large hall, a small Turkey carpet in the centre is the 
most effective, or, of course, if expense is no object, rich 
Persian mats may be spread here and there. Rugs 
made of tiger, fox or other skins, are also most suitable 
. for the hall. It is not necessary, however, to go to great 
expense in the purchase of movable rugs, for there are 
so many kinds now to 
be had at moderate 
prices, which are at 
once durable and 
soundly decorative in 
design and color, that 
a hall may be made 
extremely comfort- 
able, and look well, 
without any very 
great outlay. Persian 
and Turkish mats are 
the most economical 
in the long run, for 
they are practically 
almost everlasting, 
are most easily re- - 
paired when they do 
begin to wear, and 
are always so hand- 
some that even in 
their old age they 
never look shabby. 

For homes of hum- 
bler pretension there 
is, of course, the old- 
fashioned oil-cloth, 
or linoleum, which is 
very durable and eas- 
ily kept clean. Avoid, 
however, in choosing 
this kind of floor 
cloth, imitations of 
inlaid marbles or 
tiles. Let it appear 
what it is, and not 
ape something it is 
not. A dark-colored 
linoleum, with a pat- 
tern which covers it 
well and is sufficient- 
ly subdued to attract 
no attention, makes 
a very good ground 
for laying mats on or 
may be left as it is. 
Some of the imita- 
tions of linoleum, sold 
at low prices, are 
positively in jurious to 
health, as they rot 
underneath, and pro- 
duce not only a nox- 
ious smell, but have 
been known to cause 
an outbreak of illness 
in the house. 

Ordinary door- 
mats are best left 
either perfectly plain, 
or with the most; sim- 
ple bordering possi- 
ble round them. If 
you are particularly 
anxious to let your 
door-step bid your 
friends welcome in- 
stead of doing so yourself, let the words be traced on the 
mosaic flooring at the entrance ; but a staring " Salve " 
woven into the mat on which your guests are expected 
to wipe their boots is neither pretty nor suitable. 

As regards wall decoration, everything must depend 
on the size, aspect and uses of the entrance hall. Noth- 
ing is more objectionable than to find a comparatively 
narrow passage entry to a house hung with family por- 
traits, or filled with heavy furniture which no one uses. 
In well-built houses there is always a hat or cloak room 
and gentlemen's lavatory leading off the hall, but in 



small houses it is often necessary to have the hat and 
coat stand in the passage itself. We must take things 
as we find them, and make the best of them. In a home, 
therefore, which has nothing more than an ordinary nar- 
row entry, the furnishing and decorating are confined to 
having everything that is absolutely necessary and nothing 
that is not so. In either case the floor may be tiled, or 
laid with mosaic of wood or stone, covered with Eastern 
mats, or with ordinary oil-cloth or linoleum ; but the de- 
signs in each case should be widely different, and in pro- 
portion to the size and the shape of the space to be covered. 
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The same holds good, of course, of the wall decoration ; 
the design must depend on the height and width, and 
the color chosen must depend on the aspect — whether 
it is necessary to. subdue the effect of too much sunlight 
or to give a warm effect. In very few cases is it neces- 
sary to decorate a hall in a way to subdue the light ; but, 
however treated, it should always be remembered that it 
is an entry to other rooms, and its decoration should lead 
into them, not being itself in any way aggressive — if 
we may use the word. Wood-panelling is certainly the 
most beautiful way of decorating a hall, and where there 



is a ceiling it is all the better if the beams are un- 
covered. 

The color of oak when new is one which does not 
harmonize well with other things, and has always a 
somewhat comfortless look. Darkened to a certain ex- 
tent by staining, we only anticipate a little the effect 
which age has on it, and we get the most durable of 
wall covering combined with a good decorative effect. 
It is not very often, however, that a hall is panelled 
throughout in these days, but high wainscots are often 
used and are very useful and suitable. These wainscots 

may be of oak or 
other wood, or, what 
is perhaps more usual 
now, of lincrusta 
Walton. This is per- 
fectly impervious to 
damp, may be scrub- 
bed as frequently as 
you like without in- 
jury, and is extremely 
lasting and service- 
able. It is easy to 
avoid choosing a pat- 
tern which is an imi- 
tation of wood-carv- 
ing. There are num- 
berless designs which 
are excellent as wain- 
scots, or more prop- 
erly dados, for hall 
and staircase. An or- 
dinary pattern of lin- 
crusta for the filling 
of the upper part may 
be made very decora- 
tive, at a compara- 
tively small expense, 
by painting it over in 
one flat tint. The 
sunk portions of the 
design will always 
appear of a deeper 
shade than those 
which catch the light, 
and give the effect of 
two tones of color. 
Next after wood-pan- 
elling for decorative 
effect comes a good 
embossed leather or 
leather paper. These 
are so beautifully 
made and the de- 
signs are so good 
that there should not 
be any difficulty in 
selection, where ex- 
pense is not an ob- 
ject. A very beauti- 
ful wall decoration 
for a hall or staircase 
may be made by en- 
closing panels of em- 
bossed leather in . 
frames of stained or 
natural wood. 

The fabrics lately 
brought out for wall 
hangings are so nu- 
merous, and many of 
them so effective, 
that persons of all 
means may suit them- 
selves. There is a 
damp-proof paper or 
hanging, called " tee- 
torium," just brought 
out in England, and exhibited at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion in London, which is as thin as, and not more expen- 
sive than an ordinary wall-paper. It may, however, be 
freely washed, which is the great desideratum for the 
walls of passages or halls. 

A favorite mode of treating a wall is by painting the 
walls in oils a self color, and having stencilled ornament, 
either " poudre"' all over it or in the form of a dado. 

A dado is never very satisfactory on a staircase, 
although it is much used for that purpose; the as- 
cending line of the dado does not agree with the grada- 
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tions of the steps. When the stairs spring from the hall, 
therefore, it would be better to have the dado or wain- 
scot of wood on the walls of the hall only, and not carry 
it up the stairs. If it is done, however, it should be one 
that is merely a darker tone of the filling of the wall, and 
it should not have a hard and staring border which at- 
tracts attention. 

It is an improvement to most rooms to have a frieze 
running round the walls, more especially when they are 
of great height. In choosing decoration for a frieze re- 
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gard must be had to the width of the wainscot or dado, 
and the depth of the frieze must in all cases be in cor- 
rect proportion to the height of the wall. Should the in- 
tention be to hang pictures in the hall, the picture-rod 
must run at the foot of the frieze, so as to avoid having 
the wires crossing that ornament. I shall speak later 
more particularly of choice of coloring, and . only here 
make the general remark that a wall on which pictures 
are to be hung should either be all of one flat tint, or, if 
there is any pattern on it, it should be so extremely sub- 
dued as never to attract the eye. A much richer back- 
ground may be used if it is intended to have antique 
weapons, or De^ft or other suitable ware. 

There remains one form of hall decoration not yet 

mentioned— hangings of 
embroidery or tapestry. 
These may be used 
without inconvenience if 
the wall be covered 
with some material pre- 
senting a hard and high- 
ly glazed surface, on 
which dust will not set- 
tle. On a series of brass 
hooks, placed just below 
the ledge or heading of 
wood which finishes the 
frieze, the hanging may 
be hung by means of 
small rings sewn on. 
Careful shaking every 
day, and brushing down 
with a long-handled 
dusting-brush, will pre- 
vent dust settling to any 
great extent, and the 
hangings should be fre- 
quently removed and 
brushed or otherwise 
cleaned. Valuable tap- 
estry will of course not 
bear much shaking or moving about without injury, but 
a great deal may be done by careful hands to prevent 
the settlement of dust. Hope Myddleton. 
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WOOD-CARVING IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 



In a recent lecture in London Mr. J. Hungerford Pot- 
ter said : " It is obvious that large wall spaces can be 
only covered by framed panelling. The framework must 
be of sufficient thickness to be grooved to take the panels, 
and this extra thickness has to be relieved from the heavy 



appearance of a mere thick edge. We have to ease 
down the edge by mouldings or lines in relief, some 
bolder, others finer, as the edges of the frame decrease 
till they meet the panel. In a large room cut up into 
panelling the general effect will depend on the size and 
proportions of the panels to the height and width of the 
room, and of the rows of panels to each other. Panelling 
requires to have some rows taller than others, and to 
have upper and lower rows of less height than the gen- 
eral order. Upon the size of the panels will depend the 
boldness and size of the mouldings. We meet with 
large panelling in which the mouldings are planted 
into the junction of frame and panel,, and exceed the 
thickness of both. I do not think it a good feature, 
and it is often a vulgarism. In carving mouldings 
there are two rules to observe — one, that the general 
form and outline of the original lines, or bars, or hol- 
lows moulded by the plane have to be preserved ; 
another rule is that no work put upon these features 
ought to be allowed to quarrel with the direction of 
their lines. Foliage or plaited ornaments should run 
at right angles with that direction, and be delicate 
enough to lose themselves at a distance at which the 
original moulding 
only can be distin- 
guished. But in all 
large surfaces of 
panelling the greater 
quantity of mould- 
ing will be worked 
mechanically by a 
plane-iron filed to 
the curvature re- 
quired. If you ex- 
amine the small pan- 
elling of the fifteenth 
century, much of it will 
be found to have been 
executed by a tool work- 
ed by the fingers, after 
the wood has been 
framed together. The 
mouldings lie down 
without meeting in the 
angles, but these mould- 
ings are necessarily 
small and shallow. On 
furniture, chests, and 
other more important 
joinery, mouldings seem 
to have been cut 
throughout with the 
carver's gouge. Here, 
then, we have the treat- 
ment of edges of panels. 
How effective they can 
be made I need not 
say. Panels are some- 
times made of wood, so 
thick as to be brought 
up to the level of the 
rails that frame them, 
and reduced by wide 
bevellings to meet the 
grooves of stiles and 
rails. The thick parts 
are left with a defined 
edge, as though a thin 
extra plank were added 
to the thickness. I con- 
sider that the proper 

purpose of this thickness is to allow of carving. Carving 
in these parts has to be in very low relief — historical 
subjects or leaf-work compositions. Figure-carving in 
such places is sometimes of extraordinary merit. Ex- 
amples can be seen among the cabinets of the Soulages 
collection in the Kensington Museum. There are, of 
course, parts or features of all interiors in which the 
carver has to put forth all his powers, those in which 
bold relief can be employed — door-heads, fireplaces, 
and other prominent features. Here will come figure 
work, bold foliage, heraldry, and the like. 

" Generally and broadly speaking, what is it that 
makes carving effective ? Not extreme skill in cutting, 
nor absolute imitations of nature, however good. It is a 
knowledge of, or rather an habitual recognition of, laws 
that govern all composed design, which becomes what 
we know by the word feeling. We have spoken of mould- 
ings on the edges of wood-work, z.u<L of composition of 



foliage and figures, heraldry, and other ornamental com- 
position. What is the law that governs the due promi- 
nence and arrangement of lines and masses ? I consider 
mouldings as bars or borders of light, separated just so 
much from the surface to which they form an edge as to 
show their outline. This first edging is the largest and 
widest, as it is on the thick portion of the wood ; on its 
shaded side it dies gradually, till it ends in a smaller roll, 
and then, perhaps, a sharp arris. If you watch the growth 
and decay of styles of architecture, it is in the multiplica- 
tion, or breaking up, or loss of meaning of mouldings 
that these stages of decay and corruption are most ob- 
vious. Mouldings form three-fourths of the carver's 
work. Carry this principle farther into the composition 
of carved groups, such as fill sunk panels or pediments. 
One" may be able to carve the figure of a man, a lion, or 
a piece of foliage ; but so to combine a number of such 
figures as to make each of them evident, to give the grace 
or the force that belongs to each of them respectively, 
and when combined to form an agreeable and well-bal- 
anced composition of masses and line of light — here is the 
difficulty. # 

"Regarding the amount of detachment or absolute 
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IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT MUNICH. 

relief that good carving in such cases ought to have, it will 
depend on the character of lightness and of movement 
the carver wishes to give his work. Generally, carving 
of this kind should never lose touch in appearance from 
the mass to which it belongs, and should die gradually 
into the shadow. Much excellent carved work loses 
value from too much under-cutting, even in the work of 
so great an artist as Grinling Gibbons. Farther, if carv- 
ing is not to appear as if it floated in a disproportioned 
sea of shadow, neither should it be so crowded up as to 
become indistinct. Nor can decorative carving be car- 
ried, except to a limited degree, to the direct imitation of 
nature. As nature would not join animal and vegetable 
life together, so we are to represent natural life and living 
objects not as if we were making definite pictures of 
them, but such features of their nature as will grace- 
fully express the arrangements of light and lines that are 
required for our immediate purpose, and no farther." 



